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Great Britain a proposal to receive the emi- 
grants from the United States into her co- 


At Sierra Leone the first difficulties have 
been surmounted, and a few free people of 
colour from the United States have been 
A gradual addition from the 
same source (and such would be the natural 
pro ress ) would occasion no embarrassment, 
either in regard to their sustenance or go- 
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{From the Twelfth Report of the African Association, just 
published.) 
In the House of Representatives, January 14—Read 
and ordered to lie on the table. 


: AD eo 'o the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
if he that is United States of America, in Congress assembled— 
himself, the f The Memorial of the President and Board of 
le, carrying Managers of the “ American Society fur Colo 
— ee nizing the Free People of Colour of the United 
rs, there is States,” 
er at Cam- Mm Respectfully shows, = 
er dom In- That your memorialists are delegated by 
s, vol. ii. 7-9 numerous and highly respectable associa- 
tion of their fellow-citizens, recently orga- 
Aye nized at the seat of government, to solicit 


Congress to aid with the power, the patron- 
age, and the resources of the country, the 
great and beneficial object of their institu- 
tion; an object deemed worthy of the ear- 
nest attention, and of the strenuous and per- 
severing exertions, as well of every patriot, 
in whatever condition of life, as of every 
enlightened, philanthropic, and practical 
Statesman. 

‘ Itis now reduced to be a maxim, equally 
approved in philosophy and practice, that 
the existence of distimct and separate casts, 
or classes, forming exceptions to the gene- 
ral system of policy adapted to the commu 
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dems * nity, is an inherent vice in the composition 
ome yeas, am Of society; pregnant with baneful conse- 
her Tife, de quences, both moral and political, and de- 


manding the utmost exertion of human ener- 

and foresight to remedy or remove it 
i this maxim be true in the general, it ap 
plies with peculiar force to the relative con- 
dition of the free people of colour in the 
United States ; between whom and the rest 
of the community, a combination of causes, 
political, physical, and moral, has created 
distinctions, unavoidable in their origin, and 
most unfortunate in their consequences. 
The actual and prospective condition of that 
class of pedple; their anomalous and inde 


under it. 
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esday last 
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“Fie wa {Mf finite relations to the political institutions 
nce; Ke fe and social ties of the community ; their de- 


lers; MEM privation of most of those independent, po 
) ae Ftical, and social rights, so indispensable to 


or be the progressive .uclioration of our nature : 
revolvinfmm Yendered, by systematic exclusion from all 
e; Colle Mim the higher rewards of excellence, dead to 
Hemarks HM all the elevating hopes that might prompt a 
i. oon generous ambition to excel ;—all these con- 
cig siderations demonstrate, that it equally im- 

; ports the public good, as the individual and 
aoe fe 69¢ia! happiness of the persons more imme- 


diately concerned ; that it is equally a debt 
, of pairiotism and of humanity, to provide 
some adequate and effectual remedy. The 
evil has become so apparent, and the neces- 


say appeatt 

pose sity for a remedy so palpable, that some of 
ted to thie the most considerable of the slave-holding 
us of rem States have been induced to impose restraints 
ine arts, 8 unon the practice of emancipation, by an- 
uery of Ym DeXing conditions, which have no effect but 
last week to transfer the evil from one state to ano 
Rin De: ther, or, by inducing other states to adopt 
cposes the ——w regulations. end in the tota 
ners intM@ abrogation of a right, which benevolent or 
natical deg CONScientious proprictors had long enjoyed, 
d by Pug under all the sanctions of positive law and 
the public of ancient usage. Your memorialists bey 
are full! Jeave, with all deference, to suggest, that 
ived ; anim the fairest and most inviting opportunitic- 
urely cov—l are now presented to the general govern- 


Ment, for repairing a great evil m our social 
meme and political institutions, and at the sami 
time for clevating from a low and hopeless 
condition, a numerous and rapidly increas 
ing race of men, who want nothing but 2 
all, Cast proper theatre to enter upon the pursuit of 

Rctoce and independence, in the ordi 
‘nary paths which a benign Providence has 


ndependently of the motives derived from 
political foresight and civil prudence on the 
one hand, and from moral justice and phi- 
lanthropy on the other, there are additional 
considerations and more expanded views t. 
engage the sympathies, and excite the ar- 
dour of a liberal and enlightened people. 
It may be reserved for our government (the 
first to denounce an inhuman and abomi- 
nable traffic, in the guilt and disgrace of 
which most of the civilized nations of the 
world were partakers) to become the ho- 
nourable instrument, under Divine Provi- 
dence, of conferring a still higher blessing 
upon the large and interesting portion of 
mankind, benefitted by that deed of justice ; 
by demonstrating that a race of men, com- 
posing numerous tribes, spread over a con 
tinent of vast and unexplored extent, ferti- 
lity, and riches ; known to the enlightened 
nations of antiquity, and who had yet made 
no progress in the refinements of civiliza- 
tion; for whom history has preserved no 
monuments of arts or arms :—that even this 
hitherto ill-fated race may cherish the hope 
of beholding at last the orient star revealing 
the best and highest aims and attributes of 
man. Out of such materials, to rear thé 
glorious edifice of well-ordered and polished 
seciety, upon the deep and sure foundatione 
of equal laws and diffusive education, would 
give a sufficient title to be enrolled among 
the illustrious benefactors of mankind, whilst 
it afforded a precious and consolatory evi- 
dence of the all-prevailing power of liberty, 
enlightened by knowledge and corrected by 
religion. If the experiment, in its more re- 
mote consequences, should ultimately tend 
to the diffusion of similar blessings through 
those vast regions and unnumbered tribes 
yet obscured in primeval darkness; reclaim 
the rude wanderer from a life of wretched- 
ness to civilization and humanity, and con- 
vert the blind idclater from gross and abject 
superstitions to the huly charities, the sub- 
lime morality, and humanizing discipline ot 
the gospel; the nation, on the individual, 
that shali have taken the most conspicuous 
lead in achieving the benignant enterprize, 
will have raised a monument of that true 
and imperishable glory, founded in the mo- 
ral approbation and gratitude of the human 
race, uvapproachable to all but the elected 
instruments of Divine beneficence;—a glory 
with which the most splendid achievements 
of human force or power must sink in the 
competition, and appear insignificant and 
vulgar in the comparison, And above al! 
should it be considered, that the nation, or 
the indivijual, whose energies have been 
faithfully given to this august work, will 
have secured, by this exalted beneficence, 
the favour of that Being ‘ whose compas- 
sion is over all his works,” and whose un- 
speakable rewards will never fail to bless the 
humblest effort to do good to his creatures. 

Your memorialists da not presume to de- 
termine that the views of Congress will be 
necessarily directed to the country to which 
they have just alluded. ‘They hope to be 
excused for intimating some of the reasens 
which would bring that portion of the world 
before us, when engaged in discovering a 
place the most proper to be selected, leav- 
ing it, with perfect confidence, to the better 
information and better judgment of your 
honourable body to make the choice. — 

Your memorialists, without presuming to 
Hmark out in detail the measures which it 
may be proper to adopt in furtherance o 
the object in view, but implicitly relying 
upon the wisdom of Congress to devise the| 











left open to the human race. Those great| 








w1ost effectual measures, will only pray that 
i the subject may be recominended to their 


}of a new colony in Africa, or to make to 


gart, Cil 
resolution follow :— 


Report on Colonizing the Free People of Colour of 
the United States. 


‘ebruary 11,1817. Read,and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday next. 

The committee to whom was referred the 
memorial of the president and board of ma- 
nagers of the ** American Society for Colo- 
uizing the Free People of Colour of the 
United States,” have had the same under 
‘thejr deliberate consideration. ‘The subject 
is of such magnitude, and attended with so 
many difficulties, it is with much diffidence 
they present their views of it to the house. 

Were it simply a question of founding a 
colony, numerous and well-known prece- 
dents show with what facility the work might 
be accomplished. Every new territory es- 
tablished by our government, constitutes, 
indeed, a colony, formed with great ease, 
because it is only an extension of homoge- 
neous settlements. But in cortemplating 
the colonization of the free people of co- 
lour, it seemed obviously necessury to take 
a different course. Their distinct character 
and relative condition, render an entire se- 

aration from our own states and territories 
indiypensable ; an:! this separation must be 
such as to: admit of ‘an indefinite continu- 
ance. Hence, it seems manifest that these 
neople cannot be colonized within the limits 
of the United States. If they were not far 
distant, the rapidly extending settlements 
of our white inhabitants would soon reach 
them, and the evil now felt would be renew- 
ed, probably with aggravated mischief. Were 
the colony to be remote, it must be planted 
on lands now owned and occupied by the 
native tribes of the country: and could a 
territory be purchased, the transporting of 
the colonists thither would be vastly expen- 
sive, their subsistence for a time difficult, 
and a body of troops would be required for 
their protection ; and after all, should these 
difficulties be overcome, the original evil 
would at length recur, by the extension of 
our white population. In the mean time, 
should the colony so increase as to become 
a nation, it is not difficult to foresee the 
quarrels and destructive wars which would 
ensue, especially if the slavery of people of 
colour should continue, and accompany the 
whites in their migrations 

Turning our eyes from our own country, 
no other adapted to the colony in contempla- 
tion presented itself to our view nearer than 
Africa, the native land of negroes, and = 
bably that is the only country on the giobe 
to which it would be practicable to transfer 
our freé people of colour, with safety an) 
advantage to themselves and the civilized 
world. It is the country which, in the order 
of Providence, seems to have been appro- 
priated to that distinct family of mankind: 
and while it presents the fittest asylum for 
the free people of colour, it opens a wide 
field for the improvements in civilization, 
morals, and religion, which thé humane and 
enlightened memorialists have conceived it 
possible, in process of time, to spread over 
that great continent. 

Should the measure suggested be approv 
ed, an important question occurs :—In what 
way shall its execution be essayed ? 

A preliminary step would be, to provide 
for the perfect neutrality of the colony, by 
the explicit assent and engagement of all| 
the civilized powers, whatever dissentions} 
may at any time arise among themselves. 

The next important question is,—Will it 
be expedient to attempt the establishnrent 


Vould the British government 
consent to receive such an accession of emi- 
grants, however eventually considerable, 
from the United States? Would that go- 
vernment agree, that at the period when 
that colony shall be capable of self-govern- 
ment and self-protection, it shall be declar- 
ed independent 2? In the mean time, will it 
desire to monopolize the commerce of the 
colony? This would be injur.ous to the 
colonists, as well as to the United States. 
Should that country, from the nature of its 
soil and other circumstances, hold out suf 
ficient allurements, and draw to it, from the 
United States, the great body of the free 
peeple of colour, these would form its 
strength, and its ability to render its com- 





merce an object of consideration. Now, as 
the great and permanent benefit of the colo« 
nists was the fundamental principles of the 
establishment, will the British government 
decline a proposition calculated to give to 
that benefit the important extension which 
will arise from a freedom of commerce ? Fo 
those, at least, at whose expense and by 
whose means the colony shail be essentia!ly 
extended ? Shquld an agreement with Great 
Britain be effected, no further neyociation, 
nor any extraordinary exp nditure of mo- 
ney, will be required. The work already 
commenced will .be continued, simply ihat 
of carrying to Sierra Leone all who are will- 
ing to embark. 

It would seem highly desirable to confine 
the migrations to a single « leony. ‘ihe two 
distinct and independent colonies, establish- 
ed and protected by two indeper dent powers, 
would naturally imbibe the spirit and dis- 
tinctions of their patrons and protectors, and 
put in jeopardy the peace and prosperity of 

oth. Even the simple fact of separate inde« 
pendence would eventually tend to produce 
collisions and wars between the two esta- 
blishments, (unless, indeed, they were tar re- 
moved from each other) and perhaps defeat 
the further humaneand Pare, viewsof those 
who projected them. ‘The spirit which ani« 
mated the founders of the colony of Sierra 
Leone, would be exerted to effect a union 
of design, and the cordial co-operation of 
the British government with our ewn ; and, 
it might be hoped, not without success. It 
would be in accordance with the spirit of a 
stipulation in the last treaty of peace, by 
which the two governments pol pledged 
to cach other to use their best endeavours 
to effect the entire abolition of the trattic in 
slaves, while the proposed institution would 
tend to diminish the quantity of slavery acs 
tually existing. 
If, however, such enlarged and liberal 
views should be wanting, then the design of 
forming a separate colony might be an- 
nounced by the American ministers to the 
maritime powers, and their guarantee of the 
neutrality of the colony obtained, 
Your committee do not think it proper 
to pursue the subject any further at this 
time, but that the government should wait 
the result of the suggested negociations, on 
which ulterior measures must depend. 
In conclusion, your committee beg leave 
to report a joint resolution, embracing the 
views herein before-exhibited, 


Joint Resolution for abolishing the Traffic in Slaves, 
and the Colunizationof the Free People of Colour 
of the United States. 


February 11,1817. Read, and committed to a Com 
mittee of the wlwle House on Monday uext. 
Resolved, by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United Siu of 

Amcrica, in Congress assembled, That the 

















President be, and he is hereby authorised to 
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consult and n »clate with all the govern- 
ments wh ministers of the United States 
arc. or shall be accredited, on the means of 
effecting an entire and immediate abolition 
of the traffic in slaves. And also, to enter 


jnto a convention with the government ot 
Groat Britain, for receiving into the colony 
of Sierra Leone such of the free people of) 
colour of the United States as, with their 
own consent, shall be carried thither; stipu- 
lating such terms as shall be most beneficial 
to the colonists, while it promotes the peace- 
ful interests of Great Britain and the United) 
States. And should this proposition not be) 
accepted, then to obtain from Great Britain 
and the other maritime powers a stipulation, | 
or a formal declaration to the same effect, 
guarantecing a permanent neutrality for any 
colony of free people of colour, which, at 
the expense and under the auspices of the 
United States, shall be established on the 
African coast. »: 

Resolved, That adequate provision shall 
hereafter be made to defray any necessary 
expenses whick may be incurred in carrying 
the preceding resolution into effect. 
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ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 
To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE, ¥ 


I shall esteem ita particular favour, if you will insert 
in your paper thes» tew particulars concerning the late 
Mr. Calfe. ‘This celebrated gentleman in early youth 
showed few signs of his great abilities; he was even so 
remark«bly unpromising, that he was considered inca- 
pable of succeeding to a small independence left him 
by his uncle. His relatives bad the cause tried at York, 
in the year 1750, and many suppesed that he would be 
declared an ideot. Among various questions (to prove 
whether he had sense or not) he was asked in court 
how many legs a theep had, Do you mean, he replied, 
a live one or a dead one? a live one has four, a dead 
one only two; the others become the shoulders. By 
this uncommon display of a great capacity, he was 
ranked by the vulgar as one of those characters who 
have sense but seldom show it; and he was suffered 
to succeed to his estate without further molestation. 
Me now became 4 poet, a philosopher, and an anti- 
quary. He celebrated in verse a certain “oe drank 
rither freely by the ladies of fashion in York, and 
thouvh they modestly call it vapour water, he proved 
it to be pure French brandy. He declared perpetual 
m tion consisted in his wife’s tongue; and on account 
of his veneration for antiquities, the colour of his in- 
expressibles was green, in strict imitation of Adam. 

He was nearly hung thrice: first, for shooting at a 
chimney sweeper, whom he mistook for the devil; 
secondly, for stealing a halrer with something alive at 
the end of it; and thirdly, by having suspended him- 
eell, in order to write a more perfect description of 
death, He kept araven in a large iron cage, to ascer- 
tain whether or not it would live 700 years. He only 
once in his life visited the theatre. He was much de- 
hivited with the music at the beginning, and observing 
two actors come forth (in the first scene) who spoke 
‘in rather a low tone, he deliberately left the place, 
observing, that perhaps those gentlemen might wish to 
tulk secrets. ‘Though he wasextremely singular in his 
dress, notwithstanding the impulse of fashion or thy 
cariest entreatfés of his friends, he never could be 
prevailed upon to wear a tail. He proved beyond all 
dou >t, that man never atrempted co sing until he 
heard the nig htingale: he allowed the Greenlaader to 
scalp the bear, and wear ity shaggy honours: he sut- 

fered the Galmuck ‘Tartar to dress in sheep skin, and 
the Ostiacks to decorate their heads with horns; but 
be could not contain his indignation when he thought 
that the Europeans, a civilized people, should borrow 
fashions trom animals, and particularly that of the 
tail, a part of all others the most vulgar, the most 
ridiculous, and the most disgusting. Notwithstanding 
the cocentricity of his manners, he was elected alder- 
man of York, a station which he filled for thirteen 
y irs 
He died in 1778, and lies buried in St. Michael's 

eburch in York. On his tomb stone is this inscription : 
—** Here rests the body of John Calfe, Esq. who lived 
49 years in this world, 15 of which he was alderman 
of York. 

“Honour, honour, honour.” 

These lines are very fine, and | have only to remark, 

that 

A poet passed and saw it, 

Aud wrote these lines below it 

















THE NATURALIST’S DIARY ' 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 
— | 


(Continued from No. I. page 8, and No. II. page 7.) 





Now sober Autumn, with lack lustre eve, 
Shakes with a chiding blast the yellow leaf, 
And hears the woodiman’s song 


Aud early sportman's foot. 


the finest and most settled month of the whole twelve ; 
this was particularly the case in the autumus of 
181% and 1816. On the protracted delightfulness 
of the weather of the former year, we quote the 
following lines of an anonymous puet :— 


September wanes, and still the Summer's smile 
Hangs lingering —lovely —o’er Britanpia’s isle ; 
September wanes—and yet the autumnal blast 
O'er nature's scenes no devastations cast ; 

Still clings the foliage to the parent tee, 

Still bloom the flowers to feast th’ insatiate bee; 
The swallow bent his emigrating way, 

Pound climes that feel the sun’s unfading ray, 
Yet on hs journey, as he looked behind, 

Saw still the Summer's fairy charms combin'd; 
Torned on his wing again to that dear home, 
And sadd’ning mourned that Winter e’er should come 
With her chill blast, her cold ungevial air, 

To make him seek a land more waruy fair. 
September wanes, protracted Summer laughs, 
And ajl around her cup of gladuess qualis. 


Each season of the revolving year produces a va- 
riety of picturesque appearances peculiar to itself, 
The emotions which affect the mind while it con- 
templates scenes which every month contributes to 
diversify, must, consequently, be of various kinds, 
all suitable to the season. The vivid beauties of 
spring, the glowing skies of summer, the fading 
scenes of autumn, and the dreary aspect of winter, 
excite, respectively, vivacity, languor, solemnity, 
or dejection, Sunmer, refulgent ‘child of the sun,’ 
has retired with ‘his ardent look’ from our northern 
regions, and each gaudy. flower disappears. 


of colours, some lively and beautiful, which are 
assumed towards the end of the month, by the 
fading leaves of trees and shi ubs. 


How sweetly pleasing to behold 
Forests of vegetable gold! 
How mixed the many checquered shades between 
The tawny mellowivg hue and the gay vivid grecn ! 
Fawkes. 


The autumnal equinox happens on the 22d Sep- 
tember, and at this time the days and nights are 
equal all over the earth. About this period, heavy 


at the vernal equinox. 
TO THE HARVEST MOON. 


Moon of Harvest, I do love 
O'er the uplands now to rove, 
While thy modest ray serene 
Gilds the wide surronnding scene ; 
And to watch thee riding bigh, 
Tu the blue vault of the sky, 
Where no thin vapour intercepts thy ray, 
But in unclouded majesty thou walkest on thy way, 


Pleasing ‘tis, oh, modest Moon! 
Now the niglit is at her noon, 
*Neath thy sway to musing lie, 
While around the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat, 
Ripeued by the summer's heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye, 
Aud thinking soon, 
Oh, modest Moon ! 
How many a female eye willroanm 
Along the voad, 
To sce the load, 
The last dear load of harveat home. 


Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 
Stern despoilers of the plains, 
Heuce away. the season flee, 
Foes to light-heart jolity ; 
May no winds, careering high, 
Drive the clouds along the sky, 
Bat may all nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the beav'ns thou show’'st thy face, oh, Harvest, Moon! 


"Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 
The husbandman, wath sk ep-sealed eyes; 
He dreamsof cowded barus, aud round 





Ob Death! more subtle than a fox, 
Had Uiis calf lived to be an ox, 
He nught have grazed, mid briars and thorus, 
Awong his equals, Horns, Horas, Horns, 
I remain, Sir, 
Your ebedient servant, 
0.0.0. 
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Hvydrophophia..-There have are gs | been as many 
infallible remedies for this dreadful disorder, as ever 
there were mad dogs—the following which is ene of the 
lutest, and is said to have been trio and proved by ex- 
perience to have been an infallible remedy for the bite of 
a mad Gog, by the gentleman who thinks it ne of all 
publienty for the good ef our fellow creatures. —We rea 
duly give it insertion :— 

**Clean the wound with water, and place on each 
impression of the dog's tooth a small round pellet of 
Yint dipped in oil of vitriol, tying the entire round with a 
bandage—the ballsof lint should be in proportion to the 
wound, from the size of the head of a punto a sinall 
pea, ‘This application Dr. F, has found te be an infal- 
Iible remedy, even when the bite has been undressed for 
45 hours. Should any sure remain after the caustic, it 
is to be treated as a commen burn.” 





_- _ 


‘The total number of Sunday scholars in Greet Britain 





teachers. 


The yard he hears the flail resound 5 
Ob! may no hurricane destroy 
His visionary views of joy: 
God of the winds! ob hear his humble pray'r, 
And -shilethe Moon of Haryest shines, thy blust'ringewhirl- 
wird spare. Kirke White, 


When the harvest is gathered in by the farmer, 
and the gleaners have got all they can pick Sear by 
ear,’ then the herd, the sheep, pigs, aud turkeys, | 
take the ‘stublife,” or, ag it is sometimes called, the, 
‘stray.’ In the open fields, in some of the villages, 
on the south-east side of Cambridgeshire, it is curi- 
ous to see flocks of many scores, perhaps sume hun- 
dreds, of turkeys, They are kept by a regular herd, 


and either lodged at their respective homes, or, if|! 


the herd has accommodations for them, they are 


lodged altogether, aud the dung is very vatnable. | 


Vhey ave kept till near Christmas, when they are 
fattened and sent to London; when a poor man has 
been known to make a guinea a-piece of his (yurkeys, 
iu Leadenhall-market. Sometimes. they are driven 
to London in large flocks, the same as geese, 

The husbandman now prepares for seed-time ; and 


ye, and wheat, which are sown in September and 
October, The cotrances to bee-hives are strartened, 
to prevewt the access of wasps aud other pilferas, 





nnd Ireland js about 550,000, attended by about te 











Within the last few years September has proved | 


Rural | 


scenery, however, is much enlivened by the variety | 


storms of wind aud rain are experienced, as well as | 


the fields ave again ploughed up for the winter corn, | 





Matural Pistory. 
— 
THE GROTTO. 
Extract from Thom's Account of his Journey in 
South Africa. 





| 
: 


“ Tn the Kango is the greatest natural curiosity of 
{South Afeica---a grotto of unkaowy extent. This | 
visited, and spent four or five hours in it. It was 
| generally supposed that the end of it had been disco- 
jvered, but we proved it to bestill unknown, though, 
from the information I received, we proceeded into 





Antiquitics. 


a 
CINERARY OR ROMAN URNS, 
NEAR EYE IN SUFFOLK, 


Some weeks have elapsed since the discovery of this 
cemetery. ‘The following particulars have been com~- 
municated by a gentleman who has attended to the 
disinterment of the far greater part of the Urns: — 
They were first i in the beginning of fast 
month, by men who were digging for gravel and ma- 
terials for mending the roads, about one mile east of 
Eye, in Suffolk, and the same Gistance from Broom 
all. The men had been at work on one side of the 





it further than avy pthers, and our entrance into the 
third new-discovered chamber, or cave, was only 
| prevented by a descent of 14 feet. This great and 
'astonishing work of God is divided into various apart- 
jments, from 14 to 70 feet in length, and 8 to 100 
in breadth. By measurement, I found that we had 
proceeded about 900 feet intoa cavern of a mountain 
|of 500 fect perpendicular; the grotto above the level 
)Of the river rvuniug by the hill, is about 200 feet. 
| The stalactites, united or disunited, form a hun- 
dred figures, su that without avy effect of imagina- 
tion, nature would seem here to have assumed the 
province of art: for here canopies, organs, pulpits, 
vast candles, immense pillars, heads even of men 
and animals, mect the astonished visitor on all sides ; 
so that he gupposes himself in a new part of tae uni- 
verse. Eye, thought, and feeling gre equally over- 
powered ; and, to complete this remarkable assem- 
blage, there are various baths or cisterns of water, 
as clear as crystal, divided by partitions, as if a most 
ingenious sculptor had wrought for some weeks in 
this subterrancous place of nature. Ten young 
colonists, with two slave guides, and my servant, 
were with me. We had a flambeau aad a number 
of large candles; but even these did not chase away 
the darkness which eclipsed the beauties of this great 
work of nature, which had been forming from age 
to age, and was first discovered in the year 1788 : 
and, what is remarkable, no traveller appears to 
have visited it or the various sub-districts which 
I have described above.” 


FRENCH LICK, INDIANA. 








Account of a curious Sulphureous Spring in In- 
diana. (F roman American Paper.) 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER. 

“ A greater curiosity of the kind ! have not here- 
tofore seen, than what is here (in Indiana) called 
‘ French Lick.” Previous to reaching this place, 1 
had heard different reports concerning it, some ot 
which culy were true, but which mey appear ex- 
aggerated. As IT came within three-fourths of 
a mile of the spring, or places from whence the 
water issues, 3 could with facility perceive the 
disagreeable smell of sulphurated hydrogen gas, 
which is emitted iu great quantities, and the smell is 
more perccivable as we approach nearer the spring. 
}—The privcipal part of the water flows from one 
i fountain, which is very clear, aud has a covl pecu- 
jliar taste, slightly chalybeate: the smell of sulpbur 
\is very strong in the morning, especially if it is 
‘foggy; and when there is a gentle current, of ai 
meeting the traveller, it is perceivable at the dis- 
tance of one mile. I discovered the gas ty pass ofi 
from the water in bubbles as the water passed along 
its natural channel, having already taken up as 
much of the gas as it would receive, A piece of 
silver coin, immersed in the water, became tarnjsh- 
ed in a very short space of time. The water con- 
tains a small portion of muriate of soda, and sub 
| carbonate of lime in sulution, I) was told by some 
persous that this spriug was ip no way dificreat from 
commou, springs of water, previous to the earth 
quakes which happened a few years past —Whe- 
ther this information be correct is to be doubted : 
but T will give you my ideas of a theory on the sub- 
ject, without touching on the time at which this 
| peculiar gas first. made its appearance, which] think 
) was in, all probability previous to the settlement, of 

the country. We have guly to suppose that this 
vein of water, in, passing through the earth, in some 
| part of its passage meets with a metallic body (iron) 
and that this metal decomposes the water by ab 
sorbing, Of: uniting with its oxygen, and thus libe- 
rating the other; copstitugnt, of, water, called hy- 
dyogea. Sulphuy, is oot ouly found uative in differ 
ent parts of the western country, but is found with 
different metallic bodies. Hydrogen gas has the 
peculiar quality of dissolving sulphur when placed 
in contact with it, and thus, we inay account for 
ithe formation, of sulphurated. bydrogcn gas, which 
is soluble in. water; but there being a greater quan- 
tity than the water can pugsibly take ap, it, rise: 
from the water as it reaches the surface of the earth, 
and mixes with the atmosphere. Jt ix probably 
from the decomposition of this gas, that. pure sub 
phur is precipitated, sqmetimes during a thanader 
storm. ‘The, land avoupd this spring is said to be- 
long to the State of Indiana, Of the medicinal pro- 
perties of this spring, E shall say nothing at present; 
jbat FE would be inclined to believe, that. it. would in 
| time bergme a, place of. greag resort, if switable ac- 
jCommedations should, ever be established.” 


I wns nme avn sects nn etme iced 
| 
! 


| Letters froin Kentucky, (America) furnish details,on 
'the state of the missions of that country. Upon the 
[river St. Lawrence, near the Lake Huron, 5000 Hrench 
have no more.than, one am At Vincennes, op the 
iriver Wabash, which falls into the Ohio, about 1000 
| French have no priest whatever. In the State of’ Ohio, 
there are 200 German Catholic families. M. Elagel, as! 
Bishop of. Bardstown, has recently exergised his spiritual, 
jadministration, M. David, Grand Vicar of M. ‘lagel, 
‘has been nominated his coadjutor, Bishop of Mauti- 
| castre, in partibus. These prelates are now employed 
| in the construction of a cathedral, at Bardstown. They 
|| have established two convents, of different orcers, and 








Brothers.of the Christian Schools. 


field, and knowing that the ploughmen had frequently 
complained of the obstruction they bad experienced 
from the stones in the centre, they transferred their la- 
bour to that part, and upon their first attempt to dig, hit 
upon an urn, and soon after found several others; the 
major part of which fell to pieces in the attempt to re- 
move them, although it was done with great caution. 
Many, however, have been taken up ina perfect state; 
and there is reason to believe, that (including what 
have been clandestinely taken away) the number al- 
ready discovered amounts to not less than 130, of 
various dimensions and capacities, from three pints to 
a peck and a half. 

They were not placed at regular distances from each 
other, or at any certain depth; but the ground in 
which they are deposited has a considerable descent, 
and a very respectable aged person in the neighbour. 
hood remembers the surface from two to three feet 
higher. Each urn was invariably surrounded with 
stones, by which circumstance the labourers knew 
when they were certain of finding one. They were not, 





as has been asserted, covered with tiles, nor has any 
thing like a tile been found in the place. ‘The orna- 
ments upon them are very simple, and as varied as 
their shapes and dimensions, so that no two can be 
said to be alike. 

‘The bones and ashes which they contain are depo- 
sited at the bottom of the urn; and the space above 
them was filled with sandy light earth, agreeing with 
that of the field where they were deposited. In many 
of the vessels nothing else is found; butin others beads 
of glass or porcelain, striped with blue or purple 
tweezers of brass and silver, with wire rings attached 
to them—smiall shears, knife blades (the hist complete- 
ly corroded,) vitrified glass, ivory or bone moulds for 
buttons (some of them perforated for shanks) occur; 
but no gold article or coi bas yet been discovered. 

Nothing has yet offered to ascertain precisely when 
these interments took piace, or whether they. were, 
subsequent to a battle. But being deposited sy near a 
river, which emptics itself into the Waveney, and was 
probably at that time navigable to the sea, it may not 
be hazarding too much to, suppose, that there was.a 
Roman station in the neighbourhood, to which this 
was a common burying ground. 

The Marquis Cornwallis, to whom the estate be 
longs on which these curious remains are found, has 
put a stop to the digging for gravel, and ordered that 
every ong hereafter discovered shalbbe carefully pre 
serve 





Greenock, July 27.—A poor emigrant from the Hip 
lands who lately came here to embark for America, has 
in his possession a relic of great antiquity. It is no lew 
than the head of the staff of Abbot St. Fillan, of whon 
so many fabulous storics are related, ‘This crosier is pre- 
sumed to have been the same used in office by the Abbot 
Maurice, who administered the eucharist to King Robert 
Baeuce and his Nobles previgus to the memorable batile 
of Bannockburn, and has been preserved in the family 
of the present possessor ever since the death of St. Fil- 
lan, which took place in 649, and was confirmed to them 
by James II. in Letters of Gift, dated at Edinburgh, 
the 11th July, 1457; which letters were registered in 
the Books of Council and Session on the 1st of Novem. 
ber, 1734. The relic, itself, which is now. 1170 years 
old, and is called in these Letters of Gift a Quegrich, is 
jabout 12 inches long, in the form of a shepherd's crook, 


‘ 


lof solid silver, gilt, and neatly carved; in front is a 


‘large pebble. and on the front the figure of our Saviour 
pay cross. It is said that the, Earl of gin was de- 
sirous of; adding this piece of antiguity, to his valuable 
collection, and offered £500 for it, which was refused, 





Se — 


Scientifig Motices, 


Atmospheric Phenomena—Dr. Thomas Foster 
has of late noticed a phenomenon which ought far. 
ther to engage the attention of philosophers ; name. 
ly, that the moon appears on rising, particularly 
about the ting of the fully to. have. the power d 
dwpersing the clouds, and cleaying, the aJnwsphere. 
He was tisst, adqwujshed, of this circumstance by 
some French, sailors, while crossiug the channel 
from Calais; and it had likewise been cursorily no- 
ticed to him by Mr. Herschcll of St. John’s, Cam 
bridge. For syme time past, whenever circumstances 
afforded an, opportunity of; gbserving, clouds, apout 
the time. of the moon's. rising, they have shortly been 
wuch dimjnighed ip volume, or wholly evaporated. 
This fact is best observed in the neighbourhood df 
the sea, and seems to he less remarkable in very in- 
chiaed. situations, The cicumstanee. in stightly 


teorolugy li shows tig power of, light un, the phe 
nomena of the atmogphere. plery 
Geological Suciety, March 6,>-A paper. was read, in 
titled, ** Observations an the Vallies and, Watercourses 
of Shropshire, and of parts of the adjacent Counties,” by 
Arthur Aikin, Fsq.—From the heightsof parts of the lie 
af the kesmere canal, and: frem, other data, Mr. A. 
computes the summit level of the tract which separatet 
the valley of the Dee from that of the Severn to be about 
295 feet above the Dee at Chester; and: the heightof the 
Severn at Shrewsbury to be about 156 feetabove the Dee 
at, Chester. The descent of the Severn frou Llanidlogs 
to the sea appears to be at the rate of ‘eleven fect per mile 
fer the first 20 miles, not navigable ;, then three fee 
eight inches per mile for 2Guniles; one foot eight inches 
per mile for 2) miles; and from Worccster to Glouces- 
ter, about 30 milys, only four inches per mile. From 
variety of observations on thé course of. the Severn, Mt 
A, concludes, thatthe naxigation of a river is very, pre 
carious, and liable to long and frequent interruptions 
even in a rainy climate, when the descent of the stream 
exceeds three Teet per mile, and that the. highest flood 
run offin a few hours, even when. the descent amount? 
to two feet six inches in the game space. ‘The descent 
of the Dee from Landysilio to ont-y-cysyllta, a distance 


of six miles, is at the rate of 2@feet per mile ; and then? 
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To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 








ceiving you continue the plan of appropriating a 
Ba, con Paper to subjects saedinioty connected 
with Liverpool, I am induced to send you the follow- 
ing questions relative to the charters granted to this 
town, in hopes some of your enlightened readers, and 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


has been since enlarged by other communications, 
and digested into its present order by the ingenious 
editor. ‘ The design,” as he tells us in the preface, 
“ was first formed by Mr. George Perry, a gentle. 
wan who bad abilities aud perseverauce fully equal 
to the uudertaking. This scheme included a large 
and accurate plan of the towu of Leverpool ; elegant 
views of the town and of its principal buildings; a 


natural, civil, and commercial history of the town ; 
and sume account of the adjacent country. He had 
the satisfaction to accomplish the whole of this de- 
sign, excepting the history of the town aud neigh 
bourhood, and to receive the highest approbation 
from the public fer the accuracy and elegance with 
which the plan, the views of the town, and the map 
of the environs were executed. The views of the 
public buildings were reserved for a place in the 
history, and therefore have not appeared till this 
publication. 





searchers of antiquity, will be so obliging as to favour 
the public with auswers. Those who are acquainted 
with the records existing, in the town will easily ac- 
omplish it, which will oblige 
areata Your constant reader, 
And annual visitor, 
FELIX. 


The nature of the charter " 
granted to the town § >Y Henry I. in 1129 
Henry Il. in 11°75- 


John, in 1203. 
Henry HI. in 1216. 
Do. in 1227. 
Edward IH. in 1325. 
Richard II. in 1390. 
enry IV. in 1404. 
hilip & Mary in 1553 
Charles I. in 1626. 








Charles H. in 1676, 
James Il. in 1685 
William III. in 1695. 
George I}. in 1752. 





ANCIENT NOTICES RESPECTING 
LIVERPOOL, 


— 


and 24.) 


) occur; ] (Continued from our former Numbers, pages 8, 20, | 





Enfield, in his History of Liverpool, speaking of 
the siege of Liverpool, mentions, “ that the Parlia- 
ment had a strong garrison in Liverpool under Co- 
Jonel More, and that upon the Castle many cannon 
were planted, as well to annoy the besiegers at a 

B distance, as to cover the shipsinthe harbour. Prince 
Rupert, after taking Bolton by, storm, assisted by 


about the 2d of June, 1644, began the siege, fixing 

his main camp round the beacon. He opened 

trenches, and erected batteries chiefly on. a ridge of 
ground which ruus from the top of a streetuow call- 
ed Shaw's Brow, to the present copperas works and 
mills. Trenches were made in the same grounds 
under therm, and batteries were constracted, which 
were relieved every twelve hours. The Priuce fre- 
quently attacked the besieged im the way of storm, 
but was always repulsed for nearly the space of a 
month; when, from some cause not safficiently 
known, the Prince entered: on the north side, and 
put all to the sword until they came to the High 
Cross, the place where the old ‘Change stood. This 
was on the 26th of June, about three u'clock in the 
morning.” 

(<r In one of the Liverpool papera, an extract 
of which is now before us in our Scrap Book, the 
following remarks appeared upon the foregoing pas- 
sage from Enfield. Although we cannot ascertain, 
precisely the year when this paragraph was publish- 
ed, it appears from one part that it must have been 
during the residence of Prince William of Gloucester. 

Extract from a Liverpool Newspaper. 

“ The inquisitive antiquarian may now satisfy him- 
self with traces of, an intrenchment, quite visible, 
about 20 yards from the. present Loudon road, and 
opposite the end of St. Ann's Street, on the east side 
of a road recently cut, leading to Rodney Strect. 
Here the rock has been evidently excavated, and! 
again filed up with loose earth. Other traces are 
distinguishable in, the field above, as welJ as on the 

other side ofa lane ncaxer the town, at the top of a 

hew street, now plauned, to be called Gloucester, 
Street, and at the corner of angther small street, to 
he called Silver Street, leading to another new street, 
called Pennington Strect, all just helow the copperas 
works, and site of the old mill. which formerly stood 
therean, and which, was blown down about 1795. 

here bay, been, traced, and: may now. he seen, as the 
workmen are removing the earth, the situation of 4 
fort: or battery, so. accurately pointed.out in the pre- 
ceding extract from Eufielil; and ip the trench have 
been found many bones, broken glass, old bricks, 
remnants ofa wall, leaden balls, &c. The situation 
ia such as was best adapted to command both the 
town and the castle, which was then situated wherg 
St. George's Church and, the Market now stand, Tha 
Prince's heal-quarters. were at the white. cottagd 
exactly, opposite tive. coffee-house at, Everton, and 
the main. camp roynd: about the beacon, near to 
where our.iuatriona Prince William of Gloucester 
now hulds his head-quarters. Some other traces 
were discovered when the infrrmary foundation, was 
digged about 60 years ago, wien the lower trenches, 
already mentioned, were discovered, and in them 
were found, gardevin bottles, cartunches, &. which 
the besiegers bad left behind.” 





(FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW, 1774, P. 231,) 
ART. X14. .4n Feeay towards the Histary,of: Le- 
rerpool,* drawn from Pupers left by the late Mr. 
George Perry, and from other Materials since 
collected. By William Enfield, With Views of 
the principal Public Structures, a Chart of the! 


“ For the last part of the design he had collected 
many valuable materials, chiefly respecting the ety- 
mology, natural history, and antiquities of Lever- 
pool aud the adjacent places. These materials he 
intended to have increased, and to have digested into 
a connected and complete history; aud had he lived, 
would certainly have executed the design upon a 
much larger plan, and in a much more pérfect man- 
ner, than it appears at present. ‘Phe editor, how- 
ever, has done what lay in his power to collect new 
materials, particularly with regard to the popula- 
tion, the public structures and institutions, and the 
commerce of the town, and has digested and drawn 
up the whole with all the attention which his other 
engagements would admit of.” 

In this history we have a particular account of} 
the state of population and commerce ia the town 
lof Leverpool, together with a comparative view of 
its present and former state in both these respects ; 
‘by which the reader will be able to judge of the sur- 
‘prising increase of its inhabitants, and the very rapid 
| progress of its trade. ‘Phe two chapters which treat 
‘of these subjects are by no means the least interest- 
‘ing and valuable part of this volume. We shall in 
ithe sequel of this article collect together some lead- 
‘ing facts and observations to this purpose. 


In November, 1565, there were in Leverpool only 
'138 householders and cottagers; avd about the same 
itime a rate was levied on the inhabitants, by which 
it appears that only about seven streets were inha- 
bited, From this time till about the end of the next 
century, Leverpool mage but a slow and incunsider- 
able progress, either iu the number of its inhabitants 
or exteut of its trade. : 
appears to have been the tenth year of the reign of 
King William, 1699; at which period the inhabitants 


church, and for making the town a parish of itself, 
separate from Waiton, previous to which Leverpool 
was ouly a part of the former. Since this time the 
increase, both of its trade and population, has been 
so great, as to render it necessary to make three spa- 





cious docks, and to build three large churches, In 
the beginning of the year 1773, the state of popula- 
tion in Leverpool was investigated by an actual sur- 
vey; from which it appears, that the number of fa- 
milies. is $002, and of inhabitants 34,407. The nuin- 
ber of inhabited houses has. been found to be 5928, 
so that the proportion of inhabitants to a house is 
five four-fifths, and to a family four one-third. 

The subjuined list exhibits the comparative state 
of Leverpool with that of some other towus, whose 
inbabitauts have been cither numbered or accurately, 
computed :— 

London, .. 


.-+-651,580 | Birmingham,.... 30,804 









Paris, .........+++-480,000 | Manchester,...... 27,246 
Berlin, ......+++ .134,000 | Norwich,.......+. 24,500 
Amsterdam, .....200,000 | Leeds,......+++ see 16,380 
Leverpool,........ 34,407 | Shrewsbury,..... 8,141 


“ In the year 1760, the number of houses in Le- | 
verpool was 4200, and consequently the number of | 
inhabitants about 25,000, In 1753, the number of 
houses was 3700, and of inhabitants about 20,000. 
So that in twenty years the number of people has 
increased 14,000, or considerably above one-third. 
And if we louk farther back, it will appear that the 
increase had been almost equally rapid from the esta- 
blishment of the African trade in the year 1730, and 
even from the beginning of the present century.” 

One in, 27 7-10ths ix the yearly proportion of 
deaths in Levyerpool, and 27 7-10th, years are of 
course the expectation or share of life due to each 
person bora.in that, place. From.a table containing 
the number of inhabitants at intervals. of teu years, 
from. 1700 to 1770, it appears “ that the town has 
doubled its inhabitants in about twenty-five. years, 
and has-at present. upwards.of six times the number 
which. was in. it at the beginning of this century.” 
Aud from another table of deaths it is inferred, that, 
as far as the observations of une year may he allowed 
to extend, “not half the inhabitauts of Leverpool 
dig under five years old; whereas in London, and 
some other large towns, more than half die under 
three years old; that ong in about fifteen lives to be 
upwaids of seventy years of age; that women live 
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prevented the execution of his plan, The collection i] 


chart of the harbour, and a map of the environs ; the |} 


The era of its chief increase |} 


The Gleaner. 
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“Tam but @ gathercr and dispeser of other men's 
slug.” Watton. 


UNITED STATES, 
(From Melliss’ Travels). 


The account of the Society of Harmony is curious 
and gratifymg. It had its origiv in Wartemberg in 
1786, where it was persecuted for not frequenting 
the Established Church. The membess determined 
to quit the land of the persccutors; and to the 
number of 160 families sailed to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and procecded to cultivate their pre- 
sent possessions at Harmony, 25 miles from Pitts. 
burg. 
In February, 1805, the society was organized into 
one budy, by a constitution grounded on Aets iv. 32. 
“And the multitude of them that believed were of 
one heart, and of one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things he possessed was his own, 
but they had all things common.” 
Thus constituted, they laid out a town, and in 
commemoration of their unity of sentiment, and 
brotherly affection, they called it Harmony; and 
from henceforth they continued to labour in bro- 
therly association, and in common, 
The improvements were going on rapidly, and 
every thing wore the appearance of an old established 
settlement. A great variety of articles of the ma- 
nufacture of the. society had been sold, besides the 
produce of the ground; such as shoes, boots, sad- 
idles, smith-work, cloth, &c. and these and other 
manufactures were rapidly increasing. 
The warehouses were pleutifully stored with com- 
modities ; among others, we saw 450 pieces of broad 
aud narrow cloth, part of it of Mermo woel, and 
of as good a fabric as any that was ever made in 
England. We were told that they coufd sell the best 
broad-cleth, as fast as made, at ten dotlers per yard. 

In the evening the society assembled to divine ser- 
vice, and we. attended, accompanied by our inn- 
‘keeper, who conducted us to a seat appropriated to 
strangers, The chugch was quite full, the number 
of persons being not less than 500, The women sat 
all in one end; the men in the other, ‘They were 
singing a hymn, in which they all joined with one 
accord, and so simply, yet so sweetly, did they sing, 
that it brought to my recollection the passage in 
Burns’ Cotter’s Saturday Night :-- 

They chaunt their artless notes in simple guise, 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim, 


After singing, they all knelt down to prayer. We 


obtained an act of parliament for building a new followed their example; and never did I pray more 


devoutly. I did not understand one word of the 
prayer; but J saw that “they worshipped God with 
reverence and with fear.” Tears of joy came into 
my eyes as I exclaimed mentally, * This, indeed, is 
true Christianity; this, unlike the solemn mock- 
evies of interested priests, who have turned religion 
into a trade, and the temple of the Lord into a den 
of thieves; this is worshipping God in spivit and in 
truth. It contributes to true felicity here, and pre- 
pares the soul for consummate bliss hereafter.” Af- 
ter prayer, Mr. George Rapp, their founder, deli- 
vered a sermon with great animation, to which all 
ithe congregation paid the most devout attention. 

The society get a considerable quantity of their 
materials for manufactures from. their own produce, 
and from the country round. Wrought iron they 
get from Pittsburg, and cast iron from Beaver. 
They keep an assortment of dry goods and groeer- 
jies, which they get principally from Philadelphia ; 
and, as they dispose of them at a moderate profit, 
they have an extensive sale iv the country. They 
dress cloth for the country people from 50 to 60 miles 
distant. 

They have about 9000 acres of land, of which 
2500 acres are ina state of cultivation; and, be- 
sides the town, they have three farming villages and 
some farmers in detached parts of the settlement. 
The land is pretty fertile, producing abundantly 
grain, grass, fruit, vegetables, hemp, and flax. 

The town, which is regularly laid out, is subdi- 
vided into lots of a quarter of an acre each, and 
every family has its own house and lot, witha couple 
of milk cows, and as many hogs and poultry as they 
choos’ to keep. The rest of their provisions and 
their clothing is furnished by the society; in return, 
their labour falls into the commou stock, Hence 
jevery family is, in effect, independent within itself, 
jas far as domestic avrangements are concerned , and 
|they are all united, at the same time, in a body, the 
joint eect of whose labour js irresistible. The town. 
at present consists mostly of log-houses ; but as svon 
as the public buildings are finished, a brick house is 
to be built for each member. 

The society now consists of about 800 persons, 
and the operative members are uearly as follow :— 
100 farmers, three shepherds, 10 masons, three stonc- 
cutters, three brick-makers, 10 carpenters, two saw- 
yers, 10 smiths, two waggou-makers, three turners, 
two nailers, seven coopers, three rope-inakers, 10) 








longer than. men, forty-five women having died up- 
‘wards of seventy, and only thirty men; that married: 
women live louger than single women; and that the 
proportion of males to females who have died under 
‘ten, years old has been as 15} to 145. 

The progress of commerce in the town of Lever- 


ly. the yeay 1565, there were in this portonly twelve 


from.a list-of the ships belonging to this place con- 
tinved.down from 1709 to.1772, that in the year 1771 
the aumber of ships was no less than 323, the whole 
awount of which was,35,586 tons. 
trade. may. be observed likewise in the vast increase 


lone fuller, two hatters, two potters, two warpers, 17 | 
ever- || weavers, two carders, eight spinners, one rover, one | 
pool, which ispursued in the sixth chapter of this || minister of religion, one schuolmaster, one doctor, | 
history, is no lexs,surprising than that of population, lone store-keeper with two assistants, aud one tavern- 
, | keeper with one assistant. 

small vessels, manned by 76 men; but it appears | 


shoe-makers, two saddlers, three tanners, seven tai- 


\lors, one suap-boiler, one brewer, four distillers, one 
gardener, two girst-millers, two oil-mitlers, one but. 


chey, six joiners, six dyers, dressers, shearers, Ke. 


The basis of the society is religion, and all their 


The increase of | nearly in conformity to it; but the principles which 
jbind them together as a Jociety may be shortly ex-| 





of the deck duties. Frow Midsummer 1751 to Mid- 
summer 1752, these produred only £1776 8s. 2d, 
wheveas from 1771 40 1772 they amounted to £4954 | 





Harbour, ond a Mup of the Environs, Vol. 12s.' 
boards, Johnson, 1774, 


part cubected by.a gentlenaa, whuse untimely death, 





| 5s. 4d. 


The maferials. of this histry were for, the most, | * This the editor apprehends, for reasons assigned in the first 
bhapter, to be the original orthography. 





\ 
il 


' pressed: —love to God; good-will towards men ;! 


| purity of life; aud a community of goods, 


| ‘There is no vicjous habit among them. There ig 


not an instance of swearing, or lying, or debauchery | gs dn. 


temporal conceans are inanaged in subserviency to} 
le jones ..° ‘ ‘ . 
‘it. ‘The greater part of the peop'e were bred in the, guilty ornot? The reply was, 
| Lutheran persuasion, aud their views of religion ave | { will say no mores I die a member of the established 


of any kind, and as to cheating, so commonly prac. | being prevented, and standing up 
* . ." “ae oa » . . ° . . ’ 
Ltised in civilized sueicty, they have no temptation lo) and he was launched into eternity, 


ie) 
> 





it whatever, As individuals, they have no use for 
meacy, and they have no fear of want. 

Their property is estimated in the whole at 220,000 
dollars. Their land cost them originally 2) dollars 
an acre, 





— -_--—— 


f*Pliscetlaneous. 
i ee - 
LAUNCH OF A LINE-OF-BATTLE SHIP IN 
THE EAST INDIES. 


On the 8th of January last, the inhabditants of Cal- 
cutta, were gratified by the most magnificient spectacle 
of the kind ever witnessed in that country. The first 
line-of-battle ship built on this river was committed to 
the waves from the Dock yard of Messrs. Kyds and Co. 
at Kidderpore, amidst the acclamations of some thou- 
sands of E ans and natives. In honoww of the 
Governor-General, she is named the Hastings, After 
the launch, spacious rooms were opened in the dock- 
yard, for the accommodation of a very numerous and 
respectable assembly of ladies and gentlemen, invited 
to partake of the fifin provided by the committee of 
management, at which the vice-president ided. 
Many toasts applicable to the oceasion were drank, and 
the day passed in cheerful conviviality.—The following 
are the dimensions of the Hastings : 

Ft. In. 
Length on the Gun Deek.............00. 2176 & 
Breadth for M t cme V7 8 
Burden in tons..ceseeeeeeed 705 0 


This ship caxries on the lower -deck twenty-eight 
32 pounders ; on the main ditto, thirty 18 pounders ; on 
the quarter deck and forecastle, eighteen 12 pounders ; 
and cn the poop, six 42 pounders. 

A late Caleutta paper gives the following description 
of the great gun which was taken by the British in the 
fort of Agra, when it surrendered to Lord Lake, in Oct. 
1803. It is called a one thousand five hundred brass 
pounder, and weighs one thousand and forty-nine hun- 
dred.—On the gun is written the following in Persian 
characters :— 
_‘*In the reign of Akhber Shah, made by Seetul Pers 
ysiand, wt. 7,469 maunds.” Value of the gun as old 
| brass, at the company’s price, St. Rs. 53,400. Ditto, 
do. (it serviceable) 160,200.— Weight of shot (suitable) 
if made ‘of tren, 1,4971b. 6oz. Ditto, if made of mar 
ble, 5671b, 

The prize agents at Calcutta value the metal alone at 
100,000 rupees. It was intengled, to have forwarded is 
to England, and with that view it was, after great labour, 
got down as fir as the bank of the river Jumna, but 
no beat could be found sufticient for its safe conveyance 
to Calcutta. 








Persecution.—The city of Aleppo, the capital of Syri 
has lately become the theatre of’ very vinlent saligians 
persecution, ‘The Schismatic Greek Bishop of that. cit 
(follower of the oriental rites,) had obtained, through 
the medium of the Patriarch of Constantinople, an 
edict from the Grand Seignior, in virtue of which four- 
teen Catholic priests were exiled, and the united Greeks 
(Catholics of the Greek Ritual) were commanded to 
acknowledge the Schismatic priests as their pastors. A 
great many of the Catholics refused obedience to their 
order; the prisons were filled with the refractory, and 
eleven innocent le were assassinated, Many of the 
richer individuals of the tribe fled into the mountains of 
| Libania, and the whole, with a few exceptions, remained 
istedfast te their faith, ‘I'he Consuls of France and 
| Austria interceded in vain; the Pacha replied, that he 
must execute the orders of his sovereign, According, 
however, to ulterior accounts, the Pacha had been in- 
duced to suspend the execution of his orders, and had 
| published a Jilem, or judicial sentence, by which he-had 
, declared, that he could, not recognize, according to the 
|precepts of the Koran, any superioxity in.one Christian 
— over another, throughout the States of the 
"orte, and that he therefore restored pérsonal and: reli 
gious liberty to Catholics, and invited ajl who had fled 
for conscience sake, ta return, This, sentence had, it 
seems, been transmitted to Constantinople, but nobady 
jdared to submit it to the eyes of the Sultan, because it 
lis in open contradiction with his supreme Decree. The 
number ef Catholics at Aleppo, against wham. thy. pers 
secution has heen raised, is about 12,000, 








MURDER OF A FATYER, 


At the last Assizes for the County of Wicklow, Phi 
Lewins stood indicted: before the Honourable Bane 
( ieorge, for the murder of Thomas Lewins, his father. 
lhe prisoner was found guilty on the clearest eyi. 
dence. 

Baron George in his address to the prisoner after-con- 
viction, overe to arouse him to a sense of the 
atrocity of his offence, agzravated by the fact 
| being the murder of his father. . fn 
The prisoner, instead of paying the least attenti 
jthe learned Judge, merely said, * They stole ny 
,— William stole it and gave it to him (neani i 
|ther) and he gave it up to Mills.” a 
| He received. the awful and dreadful sentence of d 
fa, - , cath 
without emotion, and retired from the C ill speak 
ling of his lease. ms ‘ 
; On the morning of his execution, he was found lyin 
jon his straw. When hisirons were taken off, he assiste 
|as if to prevent his ancles from being injured. Bein, 
| informed it was time to ascend the stairs to the execu 
|tion-room, he walked up firmly, and when the re ne was 
‘put about his neck, which he felt with hig hand, it pros 
duced no sensation or alteration of countenance, 


Ir. Porter went on his knees to prayer: the i 
j also did the same, but not with de ie nn 
j found fault with his cap beiag too low down, It was 
, Faised, He was 75 feet from the ground, and an im- 
| nense nrultitude of spectators before him.—This had no 
eflect—** William stole my lease, and ‘Tom Lewing gay 
‘it up to Mills,” was frequently repeated by him, The 
'clergyman did every thing that religion and humanit 
could suggest to bring him to # sense of his situations 
it was in vain, He asked would he say whether he ens 
“1 have said enough 








church. let me down easy, and do not ; 

- a ye ab 4 give mea ha 
chuck,” He then said to the clergyman, * Will pon 
promise to give my body wimy trends?” The promise 
was made, and the question as te his guilt or inupcence 


| repeated, bat recerved the same answer. 


When he went out on the bars of the 


}] 
and endeavoured to hold the | menpg Ye 


rope. Thig 
the platform) fell, 
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--Portry. 


HOME TRUTHS. 


— - 


(From the Liverpool Mercury, 20th September, 1811.) 


Heav'ns! what a change the last twelve months have | 
made! 
A bad, sad change in credit and in trade § 
All export stopped, all business at & stand,— 
Vull warchouses, low prices, no demand ;— 
There's nothing stirring,—nothing thro’ the town 
But idle merchants loitering up and down. 
Where’er we turn, some melancholy sign 
Appears to mark stagnation and decline : 
Rare is the pole that tops yon western height, 
No hoisted signal streaming to the sight ; 
But seldom now, but very seldom there 
Those flutt’ring flags the coming ship declare. 
In dock, alas! the idle ship is laid, 
High on her mast th’ ill-omen'’d broom displayed. 
In vain the porter takes his patient stand, 
No busy toils his services demand ; 
Heside the dock, obstructive of the way, 
‘The deaf"ning cart stands idle thro’ the day ; 
Save when it groans beneath some pond’rous rock 
Hewn from the quarry for a useless dock ; 
Save that from Wigan's disembowell’d plain 
‘The min‘ral load its bending shafts sustain ; 
This export still the alter’d times allow, 
And coal, alas ! is all our export now. 

Tyrant ambition, and accurst decrees 
Have bound in chains the commerce of the seas ; 
Depress’d, discourag'd every useful art, 

No more our labour feeds the foreign mart ; 

Fach foreign mart a hostile world denies, 

And its own wants suppresses or supplics. 
The snow-white robe that wraps in graceful trim 
The female form, and shades each lovely limb, 
Neglected hes; Columbia now no more 

Admits the lawny fabric to her shore : 

No longer now our treasure-wafting flcets 

The Arabian berry, or the juicy sweets 

Of India’s cane, to northern climes convey : 
Those shackled realms a despot’s will obey, 
O’eraw'd by terror, or by arms subdued, 

Our ev'ry product from their ports exclude : 
Dried at its sources, hence th’ enriching Nile 
Of commerce ceases to o’erflow our isle, 
While a sad group of victims with dismay | 
The ruin'’d harvest of their hopes survey ! 

To "Change indeed our merchants still repair, 
But for what purpose, pray, do they go there ? 
Why each no doubt may have a different end ; 
Some go for news, some go to sec a friend, 

Some of them go from habit, some for show, 

And some, because they don’t know where to go 3 
Well pleas'd on Change to kill an hour or two ; 
But one and all have nothing there to do! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
One species of exchanges, I ailow, 
They still may make :-—they may exchange a bow 3 
They may exchange a melancholy tale - | 
Of goods on hand that cannot find a sale; 
Of the sore rubs and losses they have met; 
Of what new names appear in the Gazette : 
Meanwhile perhaps their rising fears presage 
Their own e’er long may grace the gloomy page. 
They may exchange enquiries with their friends 
About protested bills and dividends ; 
What John-street-meeting for the following day § 
What funds appear, and what th’ estate will pay ; 
Such themes as these the passing hour engage, 
"Till the bell comes and rings them off the Stage t 
Go to their offices, the same burlesque 
On business still, along the crouded desk 
What a vast number, what a charming show, 
Of tine dress'd clerks all sitting in a row! 
Busy no doubt—Ohb surely, now and then 
They scrawl a little, or they mend @ pen ; 
Busy as those whoin Messrs. © *& * * & Co 
In their grand office kept some years ago 5 
All at dheir books so constant,—so mitent, 
aes 
Visit the b 
Apprentices, b k-keepers, and cusiers 3 
To pay whos I do surmise, 
The y ly wall suffice 5 
Their d 
We wellm 
Ros LM res, ara! ¢ mge 
His bank of paper tor a bank of peat; 


To mend the + 


y letters which were never sent. 


iks, there the same scene appears, 


alarics, 
r's whole profits sea: 
ints now, af they discount at all, 
mess cen be but very small. 


n retreat 


found a thankless toil, 
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The coming bill without the means to pay 5 
The falling market and the glutted store ; - 
All these sad evils, and a thousand more, 

All, in one word, which now all ranks endure, 
In that one curse, the curse of being poor. 

The hapless clerk, no longer now empley’d, 
All his gay prospects blasted and destroy’d, 5 
With love of finery, but lack of cash, 

Intent to save, but fond to cut a dash, 
O’crhawls his wardrobe, and inspects with care 
What coat will stand a turning or repair ; 
Unpacks his trunk, where, from the beam of day 
Excluded long, the mouldy garment lay, 

That half-worn garment which his former pride 
In better times had vainly laid aside ; 

Again the pantaloons are dragg’d to light 

With frequent washing verging to a white; 
Where scarce the eye can draw the line between, 
The doubtful hue of linen and nankeen ; 


ie teazing dun-that calls from day to day ; 


torn, 
*€ No one will know this waistcoat has been worn 5 
‘* This shirt is broken, but another frill 
+ Will hide its age, and make it decent still :” 
Ths the full suit his anxious hand selects, 
Fairest io view, and freest from defects ; 
New rigg'd, new-brush’d, new-fitted out for show, 
He takes the flags, and shines a eed beau, 

. 





In former times—what happy times they were ! 
When every thing was going smooth and fair, 
When the blest stream of confidence ran high, 
And all who sought received a full supply, 

E’er yet the rich had selfishly engross’d 

All business from the poor who want it most, 

But every one impartial credit got, 

He who had capital and who had not. 

In times when cash was plenty such as these, 

A person could do business with such ease : | 





, If he’s directed by a wife, 
Again unfolded—how shall I express h nah 
sie vest the most important of our dress, He's sure to suffer for his pains. 
The robe of empire which the wedded pair Adam could find no solid peace 
Contend so fierce and frequent who shall wear When Eve was given for a mate ; 
6 8 Pe, A Oe PPAR *Till he beheld a woman’s face 
‘‘Trimm’d at the skirts and bound, where somewhat Adam was in a happy state. 


To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 


GENTLEMEN, 


If you think the following article worthy a place 
among your Literary Trifles, I shall feel happy in having 
contributed a mite to the gratification of the readers of. 
your entertaining miscellany. Although the verses have 
appeared before in print, it may be proper to observe, 
that, when they are read in the regular order of the lines 
as they stand, they convey sentiments entirely to the 
discredit of the fair sex ; but when read alternately the 
first and third, second and fourth lines, it will be com- 
pletely vice versa. Iam, 

Gentlemen, &c. 
H. 


ON WOMAN, 


Happy a man may pass his life 
If free from matrimonial chains ; 


What tongue is abe to unfold 

The falsehoods that in woman dwell ; 
Virtues in woman you behold, 

Are almost imperceptible. 


For in the sex you see appear 
Hypocrisy, deceit, and pride ; 
Truth, darling of a heart sincere, 

In woman newer can reside. 
Destruction take the men, I say, 
Who make the women their delight ; 
Who no regard to women pay, 
Keep reason always in their sight. 
Liverpool, August 31, 1818. 





To the EDITORS of the KALEIDOSCOPE. 
GENTLEMEN, 
Having read in your last Kaleidoscope a determi- 





| Some London friend provided, no delay, 
| Notrouble then in payments, draw away. 


| The ready draft on London was at hand, 


‘* Sir, here’s a bill of parcels“—on demand 


[4s Well, Sir, about those rums you wish'd to sell, | 


| Who placed themselves advent’rous on its back ; 


I have resolved to take them” —* very well” — 
“© The mode of payment, Sir, is understood, | 
My draft on London”’—* goed, Sir, very good.” 

From hand to hand we bought and sold, we drew, 
Then sold and bought, and bought and sold anew ; | 
The wheel went round, and that was all our care, 
And all was credit, ****** and ******* 

In those blest times, when credit ran so high, 
eeeeee* could make an eighty thousand fly ; 

For then indeed, before the times got tight, 

It was the simplest thing to fly a kite 5 

No matter what the paper or the size, 

Tail or no tail, it mounted to the skies ; 

But God help them, God help the silly pack 





Their dreadful fall, (and oh what numbers fell !) 
Let the Gazette's recording pages tell. 

These were “he times, and times like these once more, || 
Some hap, .vr fate I trust may yet restore 5 | 
Mersey again behold with conscious pride 

Whole navies floating on his muddy tide ; 
Again the merchant from the pier survey 
His mountain pole the flying flag display ; | 
Commerce and arts, and industry revive, 


And Liverpool once more be ** all alive.” AMEN. 


LINES, 
BY THE LATE WILLIAM COWPER, ESQ. 
Not included in his printed works, and first published 
in the Liverpool Mercury, vol. vii, page 78. 


Doom'd as T am in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past ; 
Depriv’d of every joy I valu'd most, 

My friend torn from me, and ny mistress lost ; 
( “all not this gloom I wear, this anxious mein, 
‘The dull effect of humeur or of spleen ! 

Still, still I mourn, with each returning day, 
flim snateh'd by fate, in early youth, aways 


nation to follow up recording some of those fatal 
‘cases, in which the punishment of the guilty was 
;made to fall upon the innocent, I take the liberty of 
|sending the case of Jouathan Bradford, and shall 
feel obliged by its insertion. 
Your constant reader, 
Liverpool, 29th Aug. 1818. T. 


JONATHAN BRADFORD, 


Executed at Oxford, in the year 1742, upon pre- 
sumptiveevidenceof murdering Christopher Hayes, 
Esq whose death wus premeditated, but was in- 
nocent of the charge for which he suffered. 


(A SINGULARLY CURIOUS CASE.) 


The fate of this mau may serve as an additional 
lesson to jurymen to be extremely guarded in re- 
ceiving presumptive evidence. Huwever depraved 
his mind, aad notwithstanding it appeared, several 
years after his execution, that he died innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, yet those who are called 
upou to determine in questious of life or death, should 
suppose innocence where there is not an absolute 
demonstration of guilt. 

Jonathan Bradford kept an inn in the city of Ox- 
ford. A gentleman (Mr. Hayes) attended by a mao- 
servant, one evening put up at Bradford's house, 
and in the night the former was found murdered in 
his bed, aud the laudiord apprehended on suspicion 
of having committed the barbarous and inhospitable 
crime. 

‘ The evidence giver against him was to the follow. 
ing effect :—Two gentlemen who had supped with 
Mr. Hayes, and who retired at the same time to 
their respective chainbers, being alarmed ia the night 
with a noise in his room, and soon hearing groans, 
as of a wounded man, they got up in order to dis- 
cover the cause, and found their landlord with a dark 
lantern and a knife iv his hand, in a state of asto. 
uishment and horror, over his dying guest, who al- 
most instantly expired. 

On this evidence the jury convicted Bradford, and 
he was executed. If we are to determine upon th 
fe or death of a man, here was presunptive evi 
deuce sufficient for that purpose. On a trial at 
Nist Prius, and between personal right and wrong, 
the jury are often directed by the judge to take int: 





And her, through tedious ycars of doubt and pain 
Pix’d in her choice, and faithful—but in vain !— 
© prone to pity, gen’rous and sincere, 

Whose eye ne'er yet refus'd the wretch a tear ; 





lle tucns his elforts now to m nd the soul: 


But *t vor think cho ‘ 
Are dangerou $ bit 
The poat be clears aw 


Ww serve for cn wi ' 


Whose heart the real claim of friendship knows, 
Nor thinks a lover's are but fancied woes ; 

s ere yet my destin’d course half done, 

1 ha wand’rer on a world unknown ! 

| See mer whocted an the world’s rude coast, 


mee 


! 
' 
ay 





Av ; . age ra] fla: ° e, 


A bu‘? ‘ 





eee 


Koch dear companion of my voyage lost! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my brow, 
And rowdy tears wait only leave to flow! 

Why all chat sooths a heart from anguish free, t 
AU that delights the happy—palls on me. 
| — | 
WOMAN. 


rine smile; how grateful must it prove 





Docs 
To tread lif 
Cr does she frown; the fair, with softening art, 
Will soothe our woes, or bear a willing part. 


pleasing round with one we love ? 





| The wicked and uuworthy servant had also contem- 


consideration presumptive evidence where positive 
proof is wanting; but in criminal charges it fever 
should, unsupported by some oral testimony or ocu- 
lar demonstration, be sufficient to find a verdict 
against the accused. 

The facts attending this dreadful tragedy were 
wot fully brought to light imtil the death-bed con- 
fession of the murderer, when we must all endeavour 
to make our peace with God. , 

Mr. Hayes was a man of considerable property, 
and greatly respected, He had about him, when his 
sad destiny led him under the roof of Bradford, a 
considerable sum of money. The landlord knowing 





APPEAL TO. THE PUBLIC. 
—— 

(7 Although the introduction of the subjoined 
narrative is a deviation from the plan upon which we 
propose to couduct the Kale‘dosrope, we feel assur. 
ed thet our readers will require no apology for the 
freedom we use, in thus appealing to the. public 
upon an urgent and interesting occasion, which will 
admit of no delay. The following short statement 
will put our readers in possession of all the informa. 
tion we have had time to collect, relative to the me. 
lancholy catastrophy to wmch we are solicitous to 
draw their attention. 

‘ The Sine, Capt. N. Doak, sailed from this port on 
Monday last, for Boston, having on board 34 passen. 
gers, and on Thursday mY a eight o'clock, struck 
on the Platters, on the Welsh coast, near the Skerries 
Light-bouse, and in about an hour the vessel went 
down, and 13 of the passengers were drowned : the 
rest of them and the crew were saved by a pilot boat, 
which fortunately bappened to be near at the mo. 
ment. Not a single article, either belonging to the 
ship or the passengers, was saved. Amongst the 
passengers saved is a boy about 14 years of age, who 
has lost both his parents by this distressing event. The 
crew and the passengers saved were afterwards put oz 
board the Mary and Sally, from Salem, and arrived 
here on Friday—About ten o'clock on the night pre- 
vious to this fatal occurrence, the Sine ran down the 
brig Dash, from Bangor for London, when unfortu- 
nately three of the crew were drowned; the others (2) 
were saved by the Sine, and were on board when that 
vessel was wrecked. Great praise, we are informed, 
is due to the people en board the pilot boat, for their 
active exertions in rescuing the persons on board the 
Sine from their perilous situation.” 

From all we can learn by several personal inter. 
views with the suffercrs upon this occasion, whose 
accounts are corroburated by some most respecte, 
able merchants, we feel warranted instating that the 
above detail is substantially correct ; and we have to 
add, that there never was an occasion which mor 
imperiously called upou that benevolence to which 
we have so frequently and so successfully appealed. 

Upwards of TH!RTY INDIVIDUALS, of both 
sexes, have, by an unforeseen and unavoidable cala- 
mity, been in a moment reduced to a state of the 
most deplorable destitution ; having lost every thing 
they possessed in the world except the clothes they 
wore when the vessel foundered. ‘ 

A subscription has been entered into, for their re. ' 
lief; and we trust that before the publication of the 
Mercury, on Friday next, the amount will bear some 
proportion to the exigency of the case. Any conttie 
bution will for the present be received by Mr. Ege: 
ton Smith; and it is recommended that a committe 
be immediately formed, for the equitable and impat- 
tial distribution of the fund, which shall be publicly 
accounted for. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


Richardson and Bolton, consignees 
of the sine, ; fear Le: 
Egerton Smith, ......cecccccesese 2 0 0 


The following is a list of the wnfortunate persons 
who are sufferers by this dreadful calamity :— 

James Latham, tugh Farrell, ‘Vhady Victory, wife 
and three children, James Blanny, William Brooks 
hank, William S»iith, John Brier, Thomas 1. gRet, 
—— Brown, sister and child, Judith Maguire, Wir 
Dunn, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Taylor, Mrs. Crofton and 
child, Mrs. Moore and four children, Mrs. Leatham 
and two children, and William Hales, wife and niece. 
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The Freuch papers contain a literal copy of tk 
old proces-verbal, made on the inauguration of tk 
first statue +f Henry 1V. August 23, 1614. The 
fuilowing words are instances of the greater near 
ness of the French of that day than of the present 
‘uo the’ Latin :—soubz for sous, dict for dit, av 
Jjecter fur jeter. 





TES 
———— 


Co Correspondents. 


The interesting article recommended by a Fematt 
Fritnp fora place in the Kaleidoscope, had a cor 
ner already allotted for its insertion in the present 
publication; but was unavoidably postponed, 00 
account of the length of a most important document, 
which re the whole of our first page, under 
the head of The Philanthropisc. The project for 
colonizing che free people of colour, if ever carried 
into «tfeet, will furm a grand epoch in the history of 
mankind; and we are surprised that a scheme of 
such magnitude has not hitherto en aged the attet- 
tien of any of our public writers. Before we weft 
favoured with a copy of the Twelf.b Report of the 
African Association, we had heard’ that there w¥ 
some such design forming; and we take this oppor 
tunity of thanking A Friznp for enabling us to b 
the first to call the public attention to a subject # 
interesting to the philanthropist, the philosopher, 
8 perhaps we may with propriety add the met 
chant, . 

We fee! assured that W. will require no other a 
than the length of the document just alluded to, for 
the postponement of his second essay until next week 

We shail avail ourselves of some part of the comm 
nication of FE. H. but the enigma is too obscure. 

We shall endeavour to fiad the copy of verses alluded 
















this, he determined to marder and rob bin. Fo, 
this horrid purpose, he proceeded with a dark lan. 
orn and a carving koife, intending to cut ihe throat 
f his guest while yet sleeping: but what must have 
becu his astonishment and confusion to find his vic- 
tim already murdered, and weltering in his blood 





luted to murder his master, and had just commit. 


, . | 
ted the bloody deed, aud secured his treasure, a mo. 






to by W. D. 
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By EGERTON SMITH & CO. 
Liverpool Mercury Office. 

Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, Cast 








unt before the landlord entered for the same pur- | 
pose!!! Criminal Recorder, 


Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Patadise Street ; Mr. 6 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. Jehn Suit 
No. 5y, Gerard Street, for ready mUONCY Only. 
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